THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

here is of the thinnest texture. For Ms version Fielding
chose the heroic couplet, which of all kinds of verse he
wrote with most ease and grace. How well he succeeded
in this instance will become evident by quoting a pas-
sage midway in the poem. They are the famous lines in
the original:

To me, no Joy my Father's Wealth affords,
I envy not the rich Man's ample Hoards.
Give me a little Field to plant, or sow,
A little Bed where I my Limbs may throw!
How pleas'd at Night, when. "Winds disturb my Rest,
To clasp my Delia to my panting Breast.
Or when the drenching Rains around us sweep,
Lull'd by the Noise prolong our balmy Sleep!
Be this my Pate, be Wealth his sordid Care,
Who can Life's varied Toils and Dangers bear.
Perish all Thoughts of Gold, or Gem, or Stone,
E'er Delia's Byes in Tears my Absence moan.

There have been translations of Tibullus in a much simpler
style than Fielding's, which is dominated by the influence
of Pope. In his own opinion, he did but "tolerable justice
to an incomparable elegy." So much the reader can grant
him.

Here ends with Fielding himself our journey through
the maze of his contributors and assistants. The identity
of the persons whom we have met has not been always quite
determined; they are uncertain shadows cast by originals
whose faces we cannot always completely make out. Some
of the forms we have seen stalking through the journal, we
did not expect to discover there.* On the other hand, rely-
ing too much upon the eyes of those who had already made
the journey, we supposed that we should see clearly certain

* Mr. Austin Dobson should be credited with the discovery of James Harris
under the disguise of J (p. 374). See his "Mr. Harris of Salisbury" in "The
National Beview," April, 1918, p. 208.
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